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kept him at an awful and admiring 
distance. The Duke de Vendomes. 
used to say, that in all the disputes 
he had seen between the mule and 
the muleteer, and he had seen many 
hundreds, the mule was always 
right in the argument, and his driver 
in the wrong. Iti the present in- 
stance, I confess, I thought my 
beast was entirely and obstinately 
in the wrong, but I conceded . the 
point to him, and allowed him to 
graze at the distance he thought 
most agreeable. 

Alas '. another misfortune took 
place. I was not so much of an in- 
quisitive traveller as to have pro- 
Tided myself with a three foot rule. 
1 could not, therefore, reduce the 
sublime to the measurement of in- 
ches, and could only make a rough 
guess at the dimensions. I should 
think the large stone about 9 feet in 
length, 8 feet across, and 4 feet iti 
thickness. The two stones in 
front which support it, are about 
4 feet and a half, and as the whole 
rests upon rocky ground, there 
is no likelihood, that the earth could 
have been dug below the large 
stone, and the supporters, by this 
means, conveyed under it. I sup- 
pose the stone may be between 29 
and .90 ton weight. 

Which of the six mechanical 
powers, either singly or in compli- 
cation, have been made use of in 
the raising of this large rock, or has 
it been accomplished merely by the 
moving power of the human muscle? 
In rude and barbarous times, there 
Was often a great number of men 
collected for the purposes of war, 
or predatory invasion of neighbour- 
ing tribes, and this collection of hu* 
fiian strength often lay idle and un- 
employed, a state uneasy in itself* 
and which willingly served as an 
instrument or a machine for the pur- 
poses of the prevailing SLPrerstition. 
Religion is a mighty moving power, 
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and the ministers of religious rites» 
by placing, as it were, a liitle finger 
upon the end of this long lever of 
bodily strength and mental credulity, 
have overconte great resistances, and 
raised heavy weights, in the long 
past times. 

It is indeed surprising that such 
perduring monuments, which mock 
the crumblingsttuctures of later days, 
and even puzzle the sagacity of an- 
tiquarians in explaining the mode 
or purpose of their construction, 
such as the pyramids ; the sculptured 
caves in various parts of India ; the 
prodigies of labour in monumental 
hieroglyphics ; and even our bar- 
rows, and ratlis, and sloping stones, 
should have been formed in the 
earliest and most ignorant ages, 
when the capital advantages of the 
mechanical power in raising and re- 
moving : in giving direction ; and 
in application of action, were either 
disused, or entirely unknown. The 
feats of human strength seem to sur- 
pass the feats of human ingenuity, 
in sublimity of effect, and in perma- 
nence of structure. Mankind be- 
gins with the great, and dwindles 
into the beautiful. The former en- 
dures, because human power is, as 
it were, incorporated with the du- 
rability of nature; and the rath of 
Dundonald, and the sloping stone 
at Green-Graves will long survive 
the perishable architecture of man, 
" What now remains to her of all 
her edifices, of all her monuments ? 
A Persian barbarian overthrew her 
temples. A fanatic Arab burnt her 
hooks j and one solitary obelisk: 
raised on its ruins, says to the pas- 
sengers * Hgkk stood Heuopous." 

A. 
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cause of the education of the poor, 
by admitting discussion on the sub- 
ject, I hope some remarks on cha- 
rity schools, extracted from an ex- 
cellent pamphlet published by Ca- 
tharine Cappe, may be acceptable 
to vour readers. 

Observing the evils which gene- 
rally prevail in charty-schools, a 
number of benevolent females in 
York formed themselves into a com- 
mittee for *he superintendence of 
schools. May their success be as 
complete as their example is worthy 
of imitation !. When the future his- 
torian shall delineate the English 
and Irish national characters, I 
most anxiously wish he may be 
enabled to enlarge on the improved 
sobriety and modesty of female man- 
ners; the greater decency of female 
apparel ; and the more exemplary 
conduct of women in domestic and 
social life. Animated by this hope, 
and cheered by the elevating pros- 
pect it unfolds, a large field of use* 
fulness is opened to females, whose 
rank in life affords them leisure to 
assist in bettering the condition of 
their poorer neighbours. 

By establishing schools, unfettered 
by the exclusive bigotry of either the 
Bel Hans or Lancasterians, but extract- 
ing all that is valuable and useful 
from both systems, and by confining 
education to instruction in the com- 
mon routine of school learning, with- 
out interfering with catechisms, or 
the peculiar opinions of the parents 
of the children on theological sub- 
jects, much good may be done; the 
poorer classes may be raised above 
their present degraded condition j 
and cleanliness, regularity, and in- 
telligence may succeed to dirt and 
sloth. Should these happy effects 
result from the patriotic exertions 
oi individuals, mankind will become 
more enlightened, and be raised 
higher in the scale of moral and in- 
teliigeiil beings. 

Cornelia, 



OBSERVATIONS ON CHARITY-SCHOOLS } 
BY C. CAPPE. 

IT has for some tiuie been my inten-> 
tion to publish the result of my own 
observation and experience, respect- 
ing female charity-schools, and tp- 
prenticeships ; but had it not Iven 
for the establishment of the Ladies 
Committee, this would not have 
been done at present. 

With perfect truth, I can affirm, 
that no event has. of many years, 
given me equal pleasure, with that 
which 1 have received from the tor* 
mation of the Ladies Committee; of 
which, however, it happened, that 
I did not hear, till towards the close 
of the summer. The h>ng protract* 
ed, and as 1 thought, unimportant, 
controversy respecting the phy- 
sical superiority of the sexes, will 
now, I hope, give way to a nobler 
contest. Higher moral attainments 
could excite uo jealousy. The hus* 
band will not complain of the ex* 
empiary conduct of bis wile, or the 
son, of the affection, the care, or 
the kind judicious treatment shown 
him by his mother. . 

May 1 be allowed to mention 
here, one very extensive and im« 
portant field of usefulness, unexplor- 
ed, as I believe, by ladies in ibis 
country— namely, the superinten- 
dence, where there is no infectious 
disease, of the female wards in hos* 
pitals? 1 am aware, thai this duty 
would be a painful one, and to some 
minds, perhaps, insupportable; but 
there are others, to woom it would 
not be difficult 5 or, at least, whom 
habit would soon enable to overcome 
the difficulty. 

It will be said, possibly, that per- 
sons received into an hospital^ where 
they have the best medical assistance, 
are supplied with proper food, and 
have every other necessary provided 
for them do not stand in need of 
such attrition. And this might, 
perhaps, be true, bad the mind no 
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chare in the sufferings of the body, 
no influence in protracting the con- 
tinuance of disease; no power in 
hastening the period of its care. But 
suppose a case, which in fact must 
happen every day, suppose a poor 
woman, languishing under .a dis- 
ease of doubtful termination, remov- 
ed toan hospital from her husband 
and children, by' whom she is ten- 
derly beloved, and to . whom, it is 
probable, she may not return any 
more. Would the kind look of pity 
and commiseration, the soothing, 
language of sympathy, be of no 
efficacy to mitigate her sufferings? 
Would it be nothing to. her, could 
she indulge (be cheering hope, that 
in the event of her own death her 
children will have found a friend ? 
But this is only-one of the many un- 
speakable benefits that might be here 
enumerated, which wpuld* certainly 
result, if Ladies, who are judicious 
and respectable, were appointed vi- 
sitors of the. female wards in hospi- 
tals, by the governors of these in- 
stitutions.* 

If, in the course of the follow- 
ing observations, the author should 
be thought to have stepped some- 
what bevond the precise boundary 
of her subject, she has only to plead, 
that the transgression was involun- 
tary. The subjects here alluded to, 
arose naturally from those that bad 
been previously considered, and she 
is not without hope of obtaining for- 



* I recollect being most painfully im- 
pressed by the agonizing distress of a poor 
country man, who, upon coming to see 
hi9 wife in the York County Hospital, was 
told that she was dead, and had been 
buried two days .' Had there been a re- 
gular Lady Visitor, I affirm not, that the 
life of the poor woman would have been 
preserved, or that any thing more could 
have been done for her recovery, but, cer- 
tainly, this unspeakable agony, this dread- 
fully aggravated sorrow, would not have 
been inflicted. 



giveness, if from an ardent desire 
of pro. noting the true respectability, 
and real happiness of her younger 
countrywomen, she shquld, in one 
or two instances, have run the risque 
of exciting their momentary dis- 
pleasure. 

It must, I thjnlf, in the first place, 
be admitted, that female charity- 
schools require such a variety of mi- 
nute attentions, in order to their 
answering the ends, of their institu- 
tion, that they ought always to be 
regulated and superintended by La- 
dies. A committee, composed of 
Gentlemen, meeting once a month, 
however adequate it may be to the 
perfect good management of a simi- 
lar institution for boys " CAn have no 
idea of the various particulars respect- 
ing their clothing, habits, and em- 
ployments, trifling in the detail, but 
important in the amount, that ought 
to form a part of the fixed regula- 
tion of a school for girls. Jt should 
also be considered, that if girls are 
kept there till they are 15 or 16', 
which is as early as they can in ge- 
neral be fit for servants, that the 
school, in respect to them, may be 
considered as the scene, not of the 
rudiments, but of the whole of their 
education ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, boys, in their schools, require 
merely to be taught the elements of 
such things as it may have been 
expedient for them to have learnt, 
before they are bound apprentice 
to the trade by which they are af- 
terwards to gain their livelihood. 
This position, therefore, that schools 
for girls ought to be regulated aud 
superintended by Ladies, will not, 
1 presume, be controverted. 

In respect of our more recent es- 
tablishments, such as day-schools, 
schools of industry, and sunday- 
schools. La lies have already come 
forward very generally, I believe, 
throughout the kingdom : many, il- 
lustrious for their active benevo- 
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lence, having first set the example, 
the same spirit has happily gone on 
increasing, and has been already 
productive of valuable effect!,. But 
I do not know that much has yet 
been done by Ladies in the regula- 
tion and superintendence of old es- 
tablishments; nor can this appear 
surprising to > any one who considers 
the up-hill work of pointing out 
abuses, endeavouring to remove pre- 
judices, and of turning' the current 
of opinion into a different channel; 
together with the certain opposition 
of the master or matron of the school 
for the lime being, and perhaps, also, 
the absolute necessity of removing 
them entirely ; yet all this must be 
achieved, before an old institution 
can be new regulated ; the experi- 
ment, however, having, in one in- 
stance been tried with success,* the 
path is somewhat smoother than it 
■Was before that attempt had been 
made. But the establishment of the 
ladies committee affords a still 
stronger ground of hope, that the 
desired regulations will take place. 
For, should they be convinced of 
the salutary effects that would re- 
sult, the influence they possess 
could not fail of exciting attention 
to whatever they might recommend ; 
and due attention bestowed on the 
objects it respects, must always be 
favourable to the developement of 
truth. 

Nor is this all ; an example of ac- 
tive benevolence, like theirs, so 
strikingly impressive, must not only 
create attention, but will do much 
towards removing many prejudices 
against the sex in general, excited 
by the levity and trilling pursuits of 
thoughtless individuals ; and, by 
rendering the female character more 
truly respectable, will, at the same 
time, increase its influence with the 

• In the Grey-Coat School, at York. 



governors of the different schools. 
These gentlemen probably may, by 
this means, be induced to solicit the 
assistance of neighbouring females, 
and hence many ladies may be pre- 
VMtled upon to come forvvard, who 
might not otherwise have thought 
of doing it; or who, if they had 
felt the desire, would have been re- 
strained, either by the fear of not 
being sufficiently confided in, or of 
being unable to accomplish the re- 
formation they desired. 

It appears then, that female cha- 
rity-schools ought to be regulated by 
those of their own sex; that the pre- 
sent time is extremely favourable to 
the general introduction of new re- 
gulartnns ; and that the Ladies Com- 
mittee may be a powerful instru- 
ment to accomplish that most de» 
sirable event. 

In order that female chanty? 
schools, founded by the munificence 
of individuals, should be rendered 
of as much utility as possible, both 
to those who are educated in them, 
and to society at large, it seems im- 
portant, clearly to ascertain the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

What is the peculiar description 
of girls for whom they are most de- 
sirable ? 

What is the different classes into 
which these schools might with ad- 
vantage be divided ? 

And, lastly, 

What the age, at which the chil- 
dren should be admitted ? 

And first, the end of every exer- 
tion of Christian benevolence being, 
to rescue its objects from the pres- 
sure of extreme want, the risk of ill 
usage, and the wretchedness of vice, 
it follows, that charity-schools are 
peculiarly useful, for the purpose of 
educating the offspring of illicit con- 
nections, whose mothers are in ex- 
treme distress; or who may after- 
wards have married some other man 
who is not the father of the child; 
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or where the mother, although she 
jnay not have been exceedingly 
poor, or decidedly profligate, would, 
notwithstanding, from the dread of 
disgrace, be deterred from educat- 
ing, and in some instances, perhaps, 
even from preserving the life of her 
child. 

Secondly, young girls who are 
left orphans, destitute of provision, 
whose parents have been reduced to 
poverty by misfortune. 

Thirdly, oftentimes, where the 
mother onlv is dead, and this, whe- 
ther the father continue a widower,. 
or marry ai;ain. 

Fourthly, in many cases where 
the motht-r being left a widow, mar- 
ries again. And, 

Lastly, where, from disease bo- 
dily or mental, or some other cala- 
mity, the parents being both poor, 
the mother is rendered wholly in- 
capable, however desirous of doing 
it, of educating her own family. 

Girls, under- any of these unfor- 
tunate predicaments, it is appre- 
hended, can only be effectually as- 
sisted, secured from ill usage, and 
trained up to habits of virtue, indus- 
try, and order, by being taken care 
of entirely, as in charity-schools; 
day schools, schools of industry, or 
sunday-schools, being inadequate to 
that purpose. 

This being admitted, our next in- 
quiry, which respects the different 
classes into which the schools them- 
selves might with advantage be di- 
vided, appears almost unnecessary. 
For it must be evident, that they 
ought to be so classed, as to be in 
some measure suited to the previous 
habits of the children to be admitted 
into them. All, it is true, of every 
description, should, if possible, be 
rendered virtuous, but as far as re- 
spects station, a difference ought 
certainly to be made, between the 
Orphan children, ior instance, of 
worthy respectable parents, but who 



may have been reduced by mis- 
fortune; and the distressed offspring 
of those who may always have filled 
the lowest stations. 

It appears then, that these schools 
should be'so classed, as to be fitted 
for the proper education of young 
women, designed, in afterlife, to fill 
different situations. Some, perhaps 
the greater number, (night be ar- 
ranged with the view of educating 
those received into them, for mere 
house servants : others, for servants 
of a higher order, nursery -maids for 
instance. Nor would the advantage 
of such an arrangement be confined 
merely to the justice thereby ret>- 
dered to the feelings and reasonable 
expectations of the several individ- 
uals ; for whoever considers, for ex- 
ample, how large a portion of time 
is generally spent in the nursery by 
the children of opulent parents, and 
what are the lessons of obstinacy, 
duplicity, and caprice, which are 
often taught there, must be fully 
convinced, that the early habits, the 
education, and the consequent cha- 
racter of the nursery-maid, is a mat- 
ter of no small importance. Who 
shall calculate the evils that have re- 
sulted, and that are daily resulting 
from this fruitful source, .not only 
to the children thus corrupted, but 
through them to society at large. 

Lastly, with respect to the age at 
which a girl should be admitted, it 
is evident, that this should vary, as 
the circumstances vary. Where a 
child is ill treated, or has a bad ex- 
ample set before her, the sooner she 
can be removed from under the per- 
nicious influences, the better. The 
negative of the proposition then can 
only be laid down, namely, that the- 
precise age of admission should not 
be indispensably determined. 

In consequence of the generous 
and enlightened spirit of philanthro- 
py daily extending itself, I hope it 
will not be thought visionary to be- 
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Sieve, that a general examination 
■will in no long time take place, into 
the present state of all our female 
charity-schools. 

The question, whether the female 
children of hones), virtuous, aiid in- 
dustrious poor, way not .be* better 
educated under the paternal roof, 
has excited much attention. 

If the whole of a desirable educa- 
tion for a young girl, who .is to earn 
her livelihood by her own industry, 
consisted in being taught the best 
use of her hands, and being trained 
up to habits of industry, decency, 
and order/ we should doubtless de- 
cide in favour of a well regulated 
charity-school : but, as there are 
other circumstances, not less im- 
portant, to be taken into the ac- 
count, we must previously examine 
these, before we draw our conclu- 
sion. 

And first, the cultivation of the 
social and pious affections, namely, 
gentleness of temper, kindness of 
heart and resignation to the will of 
God, ought to form as prom nent 
a feature of the female character, in 
the lowest, as in the highest walks 
of life. Hence, it follow s, that those 
situations are most desirable, and 
most conducive to happiness, other 
circumstances not being extremely 
adverse, where the tender charities 
that bind together parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, can, with 
most advantage take root, and be 
successfully cultivated. Where is 
the heart that has not glowed with 
delight when reading the Cotter's 
Saturday-night of the Ayreshire 
bard ? And in what is it that con- 
sists its principal charm, if not in the 
simple delineation of those best affec- 
tions that constitute the glory and 
the happiness of man ? But could 
these affections be cultivated tq equal 
advantage in a charity-school?— As- 
suredly, the ardent prayer of a be- 
loved and uyeied parent, would sink 
peeper into the heart, thau all the 



labours of mere official instruction ! 

But .it will be said, that if the 
Matron be a pious benevolent wo- 
man, her prayers and instructions 
will not merely be official. Let this, 
be admitted ; but can she feel exact- 
ly for these children as if they were 
indeed her own ; or, if this were pes* 
sible, could she give them such tes- 
timonies of it as may daily be done 
with advantage, by parents them- 
selves? Does not the necessity of 
preserving that order and regularity, 
so essential to the well-conducting 
of a large school, added to the ne- 
cessity, likewise, of avoiding the 
suspicion of prejudice or partiality, 
require a pertain distance and cold- 
ness of manner, which will be in- 
danger of rendering the kindest and 
best meant instructions, comparative" 
ly torpid and ineffectual. 

In the second place, to gain some 
knowledge of. human life, its various 
trials and vicissitudes, and even oc- 
casionally of the hardships and de- 
privations of poverty, is especially 
desirable in the education of young 
females destined to fill the lower 
walks of life.— Latent powers of ex- 
ertion are by these means most ef- 
fectually called out, and -those sym- 
pathetic affections, which are highly 
useful in ameliorating and improving 
the human character, early excited 
and brought into action. But, in a 
charity -school, where one occupa- 
tion succeeds another, with the ex- 
actness of a piece of clock work, 
(which it must do, if the institution 
be well regulated,) where every 
thing is constantly provided fyr. 
them, without any care on the part 
ot the children, or even with,*"* 1 their 
once perceiving, that any sneb care 
is exerted for them by others, this 
desirable knowledge ot human, life, 
its various wants and exigencies, 
can be but very imperfectly ob- 
tained. 

In the third place, where great 
numbers are assembled together, 
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and especially if, as it too often hap- 
pens, some of them have been deep- 
ly tainted with vice, previous to 
their admission, the danger of con- 
tamination is abundantly greater, 
even though the utmost possible care 
be taken to prevent it, than in the 
family circle, where the parents, 
and especially the mother, , is at all 
the character she ought to be. 

In the fourth " place, what would 
be the wish of parents themselves, 
Such as we are now supposing, upon 
this subject? Human nature being 
the same in every rank of life, what- 
ever different appearances it may 
sometimes assume, and the cultiva- 
tion of the social affections, where 
it is not miserably corrupted, con- 
stituting alike the comfort and the 
happiness of all} where shall we 
find the -virtuous, honest, and in- 
dustrious parents, who would not 
much rather endure considerable 
privations, retaining their children, 
and more especially their little 
daughters under their own roof, till 
they are of age to go to service, 
than consign them, almost during 
infancy, to a charity-school ? Where- 
ever this is done willingly, We may 
depend upon it, either that the best 
affections of the heart are beco ne 
depraved, or that it is the effect of 
imperious necessity ; and that many 
a tear has been shed in silence, be- 
fore the afflicting resolution was 
finally taken. 

Should we not then conclude, that 
where-the parents are sober, honed, 
and industrious, notwithstanding 
they may be very poor, it would be 
most fof the advantage and happi- 
ness of all parties, that the female 
part of their little family should not be 
taken from them to be educated in a 
tharity-schdol of poor-house ? 

Indeed, in some instances, as in 
the case of the offspring of illicit 
connections, or profligate parents, 
it is an act of humanity, to separate 



the children from their parents, that 
they may not be corrupted by vi- 
cious examples. These poor forlorn 
wretched infants must of necessity 
be admitted into poor-houses. It is 
the only chance they ever have of 
becoming orderly decent characters, 
or of ever arriving at any degree of 
respectability in this world. 

We have already seen, that the 
social affections are best cultivated 
at home ; that there; the only effect* 
ual experience is gained of human 
life and its vicissitudes, and that, in 
ordinary cases, the danger of con- 
tamination from vice, is not so great 
in the homely cottage, as in a cha- 
rity-school, even where it is best 
regulated. 

Supposing then, the female chil- 
dren to remain under the eye of their 
parents, till they are of sufficient 
age to go to service, which they 
usually do at about thirteen or four- 
teen, what would be the best me- 
thod of assisting the parents in their 
education r 

In order to resolve this inquiry 
with the greater clearness, it may be 
adviseable to divi le the parents who 
may need such assistance iuto the 
following classes. 

First, decent, house-keepers, with 
targe families, on whom the poor- 
assessments, and other taxes, as well 
as the high price of provisions, fall 
heavy ; such as the lower class -of 
trades -people, .little shop-keepers, 
small farmers, &c. 

Secondly, Journeymen of every 
description, servants, continuing 
such, with large families, and day* 
labourers. 

Thirdly, Manufacturers, either 
where the girls are early employed 
in some of the easier branches, as 
carding, spinning, Sic., or in cotton* 
mills. In respect of all these classes, 
day-schools, where the girls might be 
sent free of expense, and inspected 
from time to time by the Ladies wh# 
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are their respective patronesses, the 
things taught in them being suited 
to the different situations of the 
scholars, would be extremely de- 
sirable. 

The children of the first class, viz., 
of lower trades- people, &c, should 
be made very expert at their needle ; 
should be taught to cut out, make, 
and mend their own clothes, also 
knitting, reading, writing, and the 
first rules of arithmetic. 

For the second class, days-schools 
of industry, where either wool-spin- 
ning, or some other branch of ma- 
nufacture occupies the greater part 
of the v time, where they receive 
the amount of their labour, eiiher 
in money or clothes, as in the Spin- 
ning-school at York, would be most 
desirable. In these schools, how- 
ever, they should also be taught to 
read, knit, and sew, and especially 
to mend their own clothes. Schools of 
this sort are peculiarly useful, where 
the mothers go out- as washerwo- 
men, &c 

The things taught in schools for 
chiMren of the third class should, I 
think, be confined to sewing, knit- 
ting, and reading. At Leeds, some 
lades, friends of the writer, have a 
school of this sort, win re the girls 
attend only one-half of the day, the 
other halt being employed in some 
branch of manufacture; one set at- 
tending in the morning, the other in 
the afternoon. 

The rooms of all these different 
schools should be large and ai,ry, 
and where there are no Sunday- 
schools, which the children also at- 
tend, it would be desirable, that they 
should go along with the Mistress 
on the Sunday, to church, or to some 
other place of worship; except, how- 
ever, in particular instances, where 
the parents themselves, one of both, 
regularly attend public worship; in 
which case, it would generally be 
better not to separate the family. 
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NAIVETE'. 

TT is that sort of amiable ingenu- 
■*• ousness, or undisguised openness 
which seems to give us some degree 
of superiority over the person which 
shows it : a certain infantine sim- 
plicity wh'cn we love in our hearts, 
but which displays some features of 
the character that we think we could 
have art enough to hide ; aud which, 
therefore, always leads us to smile 
at the person who discovers this cha- 
racter. It often accompanies great 
talents, as in Dr. Goldsmith; and al- 
though commerce with the world, 
and collision with the men of it, are 
apt to wear off entirely these anfiable 
peculiarities ; yet they often cling to 
the I »st, in those who, like the Dr., 
enter into the world late in life, and 
remain in it a sort of men-children. 
Dr. Johnson, who had a great deal 
of envy in his composition, and who 
had no real poetical genius, although 
by dint of labour, et " invita Mi- 
nerva" he could set himself dogged- 
ly to work, and accomplish a ner- 
vous translation, was accustomed to 
play upon the naivetS of Goldsmith, 
whose spots, like those of the sun, 
could be rendered manifest by the 
assistance of art, but had no effect 
in obscuring bis lustre. Naivete has 
so frequently been seen to accompa- 
ny great talents, that there are in- 
stances of men with little talents, 
■who, by affecting naivete, make 
themselves mere naturals. There is 
something indescribably attractive 
in the awk\vardness of children, and 
some men retain this to the end of 
life, which is however often assimi- 
lated with qualities so excellent, that 
we not only learn to excuse/but even 
to love it, from the association. ; and 
prize the man as being a curious va- 
riety of the kind* It makes all 
be says aud does, appear more 



